NEWSLETTER 


UN VOTES CHARTER REVIEW! 


(Editorial Note: This issue of THE FEDERALIST 
NEWSLETTER was delayed in publication in order 
that we bring you the following story, which will 
be of deep interest to federalists. ) 


On November 21, the 10th General Assembly 
voted on the question of U.N. Charter Review. 
Debate began on November 15, on a draft 
proposal to call a Charter Review conference, 
sponsored by Canada, Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand, 
United Kingdom and the United States. For 
several days prior to November 21, delegates had 
an opportunity to present their positicas pro and 
con and to discuss several minor, non-<ubstantive 
amendments to the draft propo-il. 

Here is the text of the resolution which was 
adopted by a better than two-thirds majority, 
although only a simple majority was needed in 
accordance with Charter provisions: 

“The General Assembly, 


“Mindful that Article 109, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter of the United Nations provides that if a 
General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the Charter 
has not been held before the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly, such a Conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council, 

“Believing that it is desirable to review the 
Charter in the light of experience gained in its 
operation, 

“Recognizing that such a review should be con- 
ducted under auspicious international circum- 
stances, 


“1. Decides that a General Conference to re- 
view the Charter shall be held at an appropriate 
time; 

“2. Further decides to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of all the members of the United Nations 
to consider in consultation with the Secretary 
General the question of fixing a time and place 
for the conference and its organization and proce- 
dures. 


“3. Requests the Committee to report to the 
General Assembly with its recommendations at its 
twelfth session; 


“4. Requests the Secretary General to complete 
the publication programme undertaken pursuant 
to resolution 796 (VIII) and to continue, prior to 
the twelfth regular session of the General As- 
sembly, to prepare and circulate supplements, as 
appropriate, to the Repertory of Practice of United 
Nations Organs. 

“5. Transmits this resolution to the Security 
Council.” 

The final vote on the resolution as a whole was: 
43 in favor, 6 against, and 9 abstentions— 
Afghanistan, Denmark, Iceland, India, Norway, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 
Another significant roll call vote was the vote on 
Operative Clause No. 1, which follows the pre- 
amble, and which puts the Assembly on record 
that a General Conference to review the Charter 
shall be held at an appropriate time. This vote 
was—45 in favor, 13 against, no abstentions. 

The draft proposal which the United States and 
others submitted to the Assembly provided for an 
18-member Preparatory Commission to work with 
the Secretary General in fixing a time and place 
for the conference, its organization and procedure. 
For this proposal was substituted a Committee of 
the whole instead of a limited preparatory com- 
mission. The U.S. supported this change. In the 
debate the hope was expressed that there would 
be agreement on the admission of new members 
during this session and that these should not be 
cut off from an opportunity to work on Charter 
Review. 

Note that the Committee of the whole is to 
report its recommendations to the 12th Assembly 
in 1957. At that time the Committee would be free 
to bring in a positive recommendation or report an 
inability to arrive at conclusions. The resolution 
now goes to the Security Council for consideration 
and action. The vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council is required for approval. Pre- 
sumably, the Security Council will act before the 
adjournment of the 10th General Assembly, 
scheduled for December 10, and informed sources 
are hopeful for favorable action there. In the As- 
sembly vote only one member of the Security 
Council voted against the resolution, the U.S.S.R., 
none abstained, and there was one absentee, 
France. 
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Catholic Priest Looks at the United Nations”, 
by Joseph D. Munier, Professor of Catholic Social 
Principles at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 
California. 


“On the occasion of the Tenth Anniversary Ses- 
sion of the United Nations in San Francisco, many 
appraisals of the U.N. were expressed from pulpit, 
platform and paper. Some denounced the U.N. 

‘as a monumental farce, others extolled it as a 
monumental force for world peace. Unfortunately, 
a number of religious leaders joined the resurgent 
isolationist attacks which shout, ‘Get the U.S. out 
of the U.N., and the U.N. out of the U.S.’ 


“Tt is difficult to understand how anyone with 
genuine religious convictions can be either a pious 
individualist or a righteous isolationist; for such a 
person, whether he intends it or not, is an inter- 
national anarchist who has lost faith in the funda- 
mental spiritual doctrines which underlie interna- 
tional organization, namely, the doctrines of the 
unity of the human race and the brotherhood of 
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man. 


“Peace Alone is not our Object”, by Leo Cherne, 
Executive Director, Research Institute of America, 


in “The Saturday Review”, October 29, 1955. 


“What course, then, before us? As in most things. 
we must beware the extremes of our characteristic 
volatility. It is neither ‘war’ we face one day nor 
‘peace’ the next. Neither defeat nor victory lie 
directly before us. We confront the much more 
difficult continuous search for a durable peace, 
constructed on world law, enforceable by interna- 
national instruments that have sovereign and en- 
durable strength. In the meantime aggression will 
be prevented only by the will to apply resistance 
and a collective Western strength capable of 
applying it. 

“‘Self-discipline, for which there is no substitute 
in democratic societies, must enable our Govern- 
ment to preserve its military vitality, its economic 
generosity, its technical superiority, and its politi- 
cal and tactical resourcefulness. 


“If we seek a ‘sudden’ or ‘magic’ peace our 
leaders will reward our misguided search with 
vain and dangerous plans and panaceas. 


“The road is hard, its length beyond present 
sight, but before we reached the Summit there was 


evidence that we had been traveling in the right 
direction. How tragic if we misread the signpost 
now and lose our way.” 


“Preliminary Observations about the United 
Nations”, by Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Arch- 
bishop of San Antonio, in “The Catholic Mind”, 
October 1955. 


“In the Catholic philosophy of life international 
peace may be viewed under two aspects: peace 
through world organization and peace by the grace 
of God. Both aspects are essential. If law and order 
are to prevail in a world community, there must be 
in some measure world government and in large 
measure world machinery or organization which 
will be political, economic and social. . . . 


“But the other aspect of peace—worldwide or- 
ganization—is immensely necessary. After all, 
prayer and penance in San Antonio will not feed 
hungry children in South Africa. Peace and order 
in the world community presuppose courts and 
police power and trade pacts and international 
law. These are the structure of peace.” 


“The Lesson of Geneva” (Conference of Peace- 
ful Use of Atomic Energy), by Ralph E. Lapp 
from “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists’, October 


1955. 


“The atomic power is as yet but a prospect; but 
immense stockpiles of nuclear bombs exist today— 
sufficient to expunge our civilization, including any 
industrial atomic power plants which may be built. 
And when we actually have large scale nuclear 
power production all over the globe, many nations 
which today do not have nuclear bombs will ac- 
quire the capability of making them. Are we fully 
aware of the risk of an ‘atomic bombs. for all’ 
policy? What kind of a world will we have when 
many nations possess stockpiles of nuclear ex- 
plosives? Such questions were not discussed—were 
not to be discussed—at Geneva. . . 


“Geneva provides us with an optimistic note 
for the opening of the Second Decade of Atomic 
Energy. Re-opening of the lines of communication 
with scientists of the world augurs well for the 
future of atomic science and technology. However, 
it provides us with no reasons to forget Hiroshima 


and Bikini.” 
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Washington Letter 


Disarmament negotiations, which made such 
promising progress, during the summer, bogged 
down in the fall. 

Did they suffer a net setback in 1955, or have 
they inched forward a little? 

There are at least two factors to be considered. 

In terms of attitudes, there has been signal 
success. Even in the doldrums which are following 
the foreign ministers’ conference, it is obvious that 
there is new resolve in the world’s chanceries, and 
new recognition on the part of world leaders that 
peace is good politics. In the foreign offices the 
subject of disarmament has moved out of the dusty 
files of utopian projects and into the pending 
boxes of top officials. It is likely to remain there 
for some time. 

In terms of specifics of agreements, the record 
is not so impressive. In fact, 1955 might even be 
regarded as a year of net loss, if all of the previous 
proposals advanced by the United States have been 
withdrawn, as some columnists think they have, by 
the action of Governor Stassen in placing “reser- 
vations” on them. If all that is left of a U.S. 
proposal is the aerial inspection and mutual ex- 
change of blueprints idea, the soup is thin indeed. 


In fact, however, the columnists—both Ameri- 
can and Russian—who equate the word “reserva- 
tions” with withdrawal, are in error. It was obvious 
from the start that the Baruch plan and other 
American proposals would have to be revised be- 
cause of the great changes which have been taking 
place in weapons, delivery facilities and stockpiles 
over the last decade. 


A definitive clarification of the State Depart- 
ment’s position in this regard was recently given 
by Francis O. Wilcox, assistant secretary of state 
responsible for United Nations matters. In a letter 
to the Washington Counsel of UWF clarifying the 
meaning of the word “reservations” he pointed out: 
“All members of the Disarmament Commission 
Subcommittee have agreed that inspection and 
control are the crux of the disarmament problem. 
They all agree that there is no presently known in- 
spection and control system which can guarantee 
that nuclear weapons can be eliminated, although 
the United States is continuing to devote con- 
siderable attention to this particular problem. 
These facts affect the details of past United States 
views on other possible objectives of the disarma- 
ment program, since obviously what should be 
done with respect to levels of armed forces or 
reduction of conventional weapons is closely re- 


lated to what can be done with nuclear weapons. 
For these reasons the United States has entered 
a reservation on the details of its past proposals, 
while trying to explore an effective system of con- 
trol and inspection which would fully support 
commitments to limit or reduce armaments and 
armed forces... . 


“In effect the other members of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, including the Soviet Union, 
have taken the same position, since they continue 
to affirm their past positions but . . . emphasize 
that these past positions are dependent upon de- 
velopment of a fully effective international in- 
spection and control system... . 


“*.. . President Eisenhower . . . emphasized that 
his Geneva proposal to exchange information 
about military establishments with reciprocal aerial 
inspection over the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
was not a “cure all” but intended “to show a spirit 
of non-aggressiveness on both sides and so to create 
a fresh atmosphere which would dispel much of 
the present fear and suspicion. This, of itself, 
would be worthwhile. It would, I believe, make it 
possible to make progress in terms of compre- 
hensive plans for inspection, controls and reduction 
of armament!” 


This letter makes two points clear: 


1. That the reservations on earlier proposals do 
not represent a reversal of policy, but rather a 
notice that, while their policy stands, their mecha- 
nisms will have to be revised in the light of new 
developments. 


2. That the aerial inspection and exchange of 
blueprints is not, in the eyes of the State Depart- 
ment, the sole United States objective, but is merely 
part of a larger disarmament system. 


It is unfortunate, however, that a clarification 
of this sort should be necessary. While the State 
Department and the Stassen office have, with the 
approval of the President, done a good deal of 
hard thinking, and have come to many sound 
conclusions, these must be carefully researched 
out of a whole series of disconnected documents, 
speeches, letters and press interviews. Nowhere in 
the course of the negotiations, has there been a 
single statement, embodying the entire U.S. posi- 
tion. Perhaps if such a statement had been made 
in the course of the Subcommittee sessions, greater 
progress would have been made. 


Atomic Power’s “Skeleton in 
the Closet”’—Safety Problems 
Are Not Definitely Solved... 
Perhaps Should Be Regulated 
By Supranational Ageney 


By Michael Amrine 


Michael Amrine, for ten years a correspondent 
covering atomic energy, over three years ago pre- 
dicted that fall-out from weapons tests might soon 
create international incidents and be referred to the 
U.N. In this place, written especially for the Fed- 
eralist, he suggests that PEACETIME PRODUCTION OF 


ATOMIC ENERGY might well be regulated by a supra- 
national agency. 


Peace hath its dangers, as well as its victories, 
and one aftermath of the successful atoms-for- 
peace conference at Geneva will be more attention 


to the half-understood hazards of peaceful atomic 
endeavors. 


Many assume that “the engineers will lick this 
problem” and thus it is due to vanish, but there is 
no certainty of this among engineers. Briefly, all 
nuclear power plants of any size will give off 
radioactivity in some form, in air from their stacks, 
in solid or liquid wastes. H. D. Smyth long ago 
calculated one day’s waste from a 100,000 watt 
reactor could “make a large area uninhabitable.” 
Some of these materials are poisonous, corrosive 
and explosive, as well as radioactive. Their toxic 
effect is many, many times that of the most com- 
mon chemical poisons found in industry. Some can 
be dispersed in the air. At present many are stored 
for years in “burial grounds”, quantities are towed 
out to sea and dumped. 

Obviously, there is a public health question 
here; not so obviously, there would seem to be a 
supranational legal and “sanitation” problem. 

Four supranational possibilities suggest them- 
selves immediately. 

1. INTERNATIONAL RIVERS. The great plu- 
tonium works at Hanford, Washington, make the 
waters of the Columbia River ever so slightly 
radioactive. Supposing the Columbia flowed from 
one country into another, should not the radio- 
active pollution be policed by international agree- 
ment, perhaps by a public health body of the 
U. N.? Imagine the further complications of the 
present Indus waters dispute if India were to build 
extensive atomic power plants along the Beas, 
Sutlej, and Indus rivers, releasing “hot” elements 
to be washed downstream? Would it not be reassur- 
ing to mankind to know that an impartial suprana- 
tional agency examined not only scientists’ calcula- 
tions, but policed actual operations? 


2. TESTING NEW EQUIPMENT AND 


BOMBS. There have been some surprises and a 
few accidents in the nuclear energy business, as 
even nuclear physicists are not infallible and can 
be humanly mistaken, over-confident, or driven by 
motives not always coldly objective. 

Short of catastrophic war, A-bomb and H-bomb 
tests have already proved dangerous to “innocent 
bystanders.” No one knows how bombs or com- 
ponents of same are routed through and out the 
three countries which now make them, (U.S., 
ULS.S.R.,. and the U.K.). Could not a suprana- 
tional agency secure the peace of mind of citizens 
by setting some limits on such recent experiments 
as “blowing up a reactor” to study the effects 
created? Must the word of military and semi- 
military agencies be taken on these matters? Inter- 
national civil planes are inspected, and controlled, 
but planes flying H-bombs are not. 

3. ACCIDENT EFFECTS ACROSS BORDERS. 
Should Windsor and Detroit be assured by im- 
partial inspection services that atomic power plants 
in the neighboring community are observing safety 
regulations? The issue is not far-fetched. A big 
blow-up in Windsor might require evacuation of 
Detroit. None of the 29 reactors operating in the 
U. S. is or can be covered by a private insurance 
company. The reason is that an accident in a re- 
actor, while not causing the machine to become a 
bomb, would still hold the possibility of con- 
taminating hundreds of square miles to a greater . 
or lesser degree. Property damages would run into 
the hundreds of millions, and so far U. S. insur- 
ance companies can not see their way clear to 
cover such a proposition. 

4. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT. Atomic 
locomotives and atomic aircraft, both now on the 
drawing-boards, will present unheard-of hazards 
in case of accident. Their inherent hazards could 
travel from one country to another. 


* * 


This subject will assume far greater importance 
as the struggle for atomic power supremacy gets 
under way. Some U. S. atomic officials feel that 
ensuring safety is a so-far-unsolved-problem which 
may be the largest barrier between us and cheap 
atomic power. Some U. S. scientists fear that the 
Russians, seeking propaganda successes, and the 
Western countries, seeking commercial profit as 
well as political gains, may move dangerously fast 
in exporting atomic power to countries without 
adequate safeguard. 

Here is a field which the U. N., born at the same 
time as the atomic bomb, might well enter. The 
subject has interesting implications for ultimate 
supranational inspection and for control of mili- 
tary as well as civil uses. The need for responsible 
restraint upon a booming industry is real and be- 
coming more important day by day. 
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Al () M S For Peace 


By Marion H. McVitty, UWF’s U.N. Observer 


The Industrial Revolution of the Nineteenth and 
early Twentieth Centuries was not understood or 
interpreted until its far-reaching effects had 
changed conditions all over the world. The ir- 
reversible trend had moved over whole peoples 
and drawn a sharp line between the developed and 
the exploited before its magnitude was realized. 

In the first weeks of October 1955, the leaders 
of sixty nations sat in the Tenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly fully apprised 
that in that moment of history a new and even 
more drastic industrial revolution confronts them. 
On the threshold of the Atomic Age the statesmen 
of the world stand both in awe and in awareness 
of all its mounting implications. 

The Scientific Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy held in Geneva in August had 
set the stage, identified the opposing forces, and 
raised the curtain of an epic drama. The first act 
began in the General Assembly a month ago. 

A draft statute for an International Agency for 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy had been pre- 
pared and negotiated by eight nations (Belgium, 
Australia, Canada, France, Portugal, Union of 
South Africa, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the USSR), having either experience in 
nuclear production or large supplies of atomic raw 
materials. This statute had been circulated at the 
diplomatic level to all states members of the 
United Nations or its Specialized Agencies for the 
comments of those governments. 

According to the draft statute the Agency, when 
established, would negotiate its own relationship 
with the United Nations. In the meantime, the 
negotiating powers sought from this U.N. Assembly 
only a simple blessing on these efforts and its good 
wishes for further progress. 

Immediately, however, several questions of sub- 
stantial importance were raised by the representa- 
tives in the Assembly who understood the implica- 
tions of the new era ahead. Was the Agency de- 
signed to create further and deeper cleavages be- 
tween “have” and “have not” nations? How closely 
would the new Agency be bound to the U.N. to 
insure its international and just character? Did the 
negotiating powers expect the other nations of the 
world to “rubber stamp” the Statute of such an 
Agency at the last minute? Why was the ne- 
gotiating group still so small and unrepresentative? 

The negotiating powers, on the other hand, were 
concerned with other problems. They were anxious 
to get the Agency established as quickly as possible 
and feared tou many negotiators might slow the 
process. These nations are bound by national legis- 


lation regulating their atomic production or raw 
materials, and this legislation would not be easily 
changed at the beck of the United Nations, or some 
of its members. Atomic energy for destructive 
purposes is not under control and hence the 
problem of security will plague the Agency for 
Peaceful Uses. 

Among all the delegations certain facts also 
influenced the debate. Secrecy about nuclear and 
thermonuclear énergy is to all intents and pur- 
poses a thing of the past since the Geneva Scientific 
Conference was held. Bi-lateral atomic aid and 
information is already in being and increasing 
between nations and groups of nations. Atomic 
power must supplement the dwindling supplies of 
more conventional fuels if the standard of living 
around the world is to be raised as it must. 

In view of all these complicated factors, the 
Agency in prospect was seen by all to be a world 
problem requiring unanimous consent and support. 
In the course of this preliminary debate, there- 
fore, great efforts were made on all sides to recon- 
cile differences and lay plans for the future to 
meet the divergent needs of different peoples. 

The sponsoring group invited the USSR, India, 
Czechoslovakia, and Brazil to join them in their 
negotiation of the Agency. 

In the final resolution adopted by the First (Po- 
litical) Committee, two important provisions were 
included: a world conference of states which are 
members of the U.N. or its Specialized Agencies 
will be convened by the sponsoring powers in the 
final statute for the Atomic Agency; and the U.N. 
Secretary-General and his Atomic Advisory Com- 
mittee are to study in advance the possible rela- 
tionship of the Agency to the U.N., and to transmit 
their findings to the sponsoring powers. This reso- 
lution was adopted by the First Committee on 
October 19, 1955, by a vote of 53 nations in favor, 
or against, with six abstentions (Arab states). 

“The peaceful uses of atomic energy”, one of 
the smaller U.N. members said in the debate, “‘can 
make the sovereign equality of all nations not only 
a political and legal right, but an economic fact.” 

This determination that the golden age of peace- 
ful use of atomic energy shall be shared equally 
by sovereign and equal nations is an irresistible 
force. However, the immovable object toward 
which it is being drawn is the inevitable need to 
control the destructive uses of the atom, a control 
which cannot be effectively and equitably insti- 
tuted over nations that remain fully sovereign. 

At the beginning of this Assembly Secretary 
Dulles said, “epochal developments in the atomic 
and disarmament fields may make it desirable to 
vive this Organization greater authority in these 
matters.” Like disarmament, itself, this Agency 
in prospect may become of concern to a U.N. Char- 
ter Review Conference. 
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WHAT U.W.F. MEANS TO ME 
By A. J. G. PRIEST 


Mr. Priest, an Asheville Federalist, is Chairman 
of the Central Atlantic Region of UWF. 


It was 1939 and I was no longer young when 
I became actively involved in the movement toward 
world government after listening to a Powell 
Davies sermon on Clarence Streit’s “Union Now”. 
Therefore, like a minor Moses, I may well not be 
permitted to enter the promised land. Yet I have 
been given a far-off glimpse of the City of Man 
and its shining turrets will not loose their hold. 
My affection and admiration for associates, young 
and old, in United World Federalists probably 
would be enough to maintain my interest, but the 
idea itself is sound and, in the larger sense, emi- 
nently practical. Disarmament we so obviously 
must have: to save our children’s lives; to use our 
substance, once the burden of arms has been lifted, 
to illumine dark places here in the United States 
and elsewhere in the world. Because our society is 
not perfect, there must be policemen. Disarma- 
ment must be policed and this function of policing 
or enforcement must be exercised through some 
form of limited government. What could be more 
practical, more realistic? Who is the realist—a 
purblind “patriot” inviting the ultimate catastro- 
phe of World War III or the “idealist” who would 


limit his nation’s sovereignty for survival’s sake? 
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Details soon— 
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